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32. Taczanowski on the Red-tailed Shrikes of Central Asia. 


[Quelques mots sur les Pie-griéches à queue rousse de l'Asie Centrale. 
Par M, L. Taczanowski. Bull. Soc. Zool. France, 1878, p. 36. ] 

After criticising M. Vian’s paper on this subject (Bull. Soc. 
Zool. 1877, p. 208), M. Taczanowski propounds his own views 
on the vexed question of the Lanius phenicurus of Pallas, and 
describes at full length the four forms found in Northern 
Asia, which are, according to his opinion, (1) Ofomela cris- 
tata (Linn.), of E. Siberia, (2) O. phenicuroides (Severtz.), 
of Turkestan, (3) O. speculigera, Tacz., of Southern Daouria, 
and (4) O. isabellina (Ehr.), of Turkestan. 
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We have received the following letters addressed to the 
Editors of ‘The Ibis ’°— 
74 Jermyn St., London, S.W. 
November 20, 1879. 


Srrs,—l visited the Zoological Garden at Antwerp towards 
the beginning of last September, and carefully examined the 
Eagle on which, without having seen it, Dr. Bree founded 
his supposed new species, Aquila culleni. I found the bird 
alone in a large cage, and labelled “Aquila culleni, Bree.” It 
was very tame, in beautiful plumage, and very clean and 
healthy-looking. It does not now much resemble the figure 
in Dr. Bree’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ second edition, vol. i. p. 89, 
as it is much darker and more fulvous in colour than there 
represented, and the tarsus is, of course, feathered down to 
the toes, as in all true Eagles, and not bare, as it is errone- 
ously figured in that plate. In colour the bird much resem- 
bles an immature Spanish Imperial Eagle (Aquila adalberti) 
the plumage of the underparts being of a bright fulvous 
colour. This Eagle has quite got over that “silence in con- 
finement ” on which Dr. Bree so much relies as a specific cha- 
racter ; for it kept up an incessant croaking during the whole 
time I was looking at it; mdeed I think I never met with 
so noisy an Eagle. I am most decidedly of opinion that it 
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is a very fine example of Aquila rapax, Temm., otherwise 
called Aquila nevioides ; and in size I do not think it exceeds 
several others of that species that I have seen. 
Yours &c., 
E. CavenpisH TAYLOR. 


November 11, 1879. 


Sirs,—In ‘The Ibis’ for 1875, at p. 518, I recorded the 
fact that Mr. Edward Fountaine, of Eastern Norfolk, possessed 
two young Snowy Owls (Nyctea scandiaca) bred in his aviary 
in July of that year. 

These young birds are still alive, and are a male and female ; 
the latter is paired with another male, and laid eggs during 
the present summer ; but they did not prove fertile. 

It is interesting to compare the difference of plumage in a 
male and female of this species, which are thus known to be 
of precisely the same age within three days. I visited Mr. 
Fountaine’s collection on 11th October 1879, and particularly 
observed these two Owls, which are both in excellent health 
and plumage. 

The dark spots both on the upper and under surface are 
much less numerous in the male than in the female, and are 
also smaller. The spots in the female are slaty black; but in 
the male they are paler and much tinged with brown, espe- 
cially on the underparts. 

In the female, the spots on the tail form three perfect 
transverse rows besides a small imperfect portion of a fourth 
row; while in the male there is but one such row, formed by 
a single spot on each rectrice. 

I am, &c., 
J. H. Gurney. 


Srrs,—lIn the second part of Capt. Legge’s beautiful work 
on the Birds of Ceylon, p. 579, note, Lesson’s Prionochilus 
pipra (Cent. of Zool. pl. 26) is mentioned as an unknown bird. 
The author goes so far as to suggest that it may be a made-up 
bird. [should have thought that by this time it would be known 
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that it is a very common South-American bird of the genus 
Lodopleura. 
Yours &e. 
T. SALVADORI. 


News of Major St. John.—Major St. John, whose appoint- 
ment to the new Consulate of Astrabad we alluded to in our 
last number, is still with the Candahar division of the En- 
glish army in Afghanistan, but hopes to be able to proceed 
(vid Herat) to Astrabad before long. He writes to us as 
follows :— 

“ Afghanistan, as you may suppose, is not just now the 
country that the peaceful collector would choose for his ram- 
bles; but I have done pretty well in the bird-line. Mr. A. O. 
Hume lent me a skinner; and I have sent him my birds for 
identification. The fauna is very like that of Persia, the 
common lizards being identical, viz. Agama agilis, Mesalina 
pardalis, Eremias persica, and Stellio nuptus. All the mam- 
mals are Persian except the new Marten of Blanford, and 
Putorius sarmaticus. Among the birds there are few Indian 
species not found in Persia, e. g. Hirundo filifera, Corvus law- 
rencit, Milvus govinda, Myiophonus temmincki, Parus cesius, 
and Turtur senegalensis. Passer montanus is almost commoner 
than P. domesticus (sive indicus), which is the case, I believe, 
in the Malay countries, a very different climate. In Persia 
it is rare. I have got a fineseries of Wagtails, six species, I 
think. 

Pastor roseus is a bird of passage in spring and autumn, 
and must, I think, breed in the highlands of Afghanistan. 
Altogether this part of the country is a poor place to collect 
in, much more so than Persia. There is no shooting or 


fishing. 


New East-African Birds.—In number 20 of the ‘ Ornitho- 
logisches Centralblatt ? (Oct. 15, 1879) Dr. Reichenow pub- 
lished the characters of three new birds contained in Dr. G. A. 
Fischer’s collection from Eastern Africa, Spilocorydon (genus 
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novum Alaudidarum) hypermetrus, Alauda pecilosterna, and 
Turdirostris leptorhyncha. In number 238 (p. 180) we find 
mentioned a new Touraco, Corythaix schiittit, from South- 
west Africa, described by Dr. Cabanis. In number 24 of 
the same Journal, L. Stejneger, of Bergen, describes a new 
bird from Madagascar (Tylas strophiatus), for the validity of 
which Dr, Hartlaub appends a certificate. 


New Indian Finch.—In the ‘ Gefiederte Welt,’ no. 44 (80 
Oct. 1870), Dr. Russ describes a new Finch belonging to the 
group of Spermestes striata, under the name Spermestes 
kaldi. The type is a single living bird, purchased at Ham- 
burg, from the East Indies. 


Obituary.—Prof. Garrop, F.R.S. The premature death 
of Professor Alfred Henry Garrod, F.R.S., Prosector to the 
Zoological Society of London and Member of this Union, is 
net only a cause of unfeigned grief to his many friends, but 
a great loss to science, and one of special importance to our 
branch of zoology. The subject which Prof. Garrod had 
specially selected for his study was the Anatomy of Birds—a 
branch of ornithology which, as we all know, is far in arrear, 
and is one in which much less work has been done, even of 
late years, than in other easier branches of our science. Of 
68 papers contributed by Prof. Garrod to the Zoological 
Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ during the past eight years, no less 
than 38 related to the anatomy and osteology of birds. 
It is also well known that Prof. Garrod had in preparation 
what he described in his own words as an “ exhaustive 
treatise” on the anatomy of birds; and there can be no 
question that, had his life been spared, he would have accom- 
plished the task he had set himself m a most satisfactory 
manner. It must be many years before any succeeding 
naturalist, even though he shall enjoy the advantages Prof. 
Garrod had, of brilliant genius and of access to the richest 
known collection of living birds, can hope to attain to the 
stage of knowledge of this difficult subject that our lamented 
friend possessed at the time of his death. 
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Prof. Garrod died at his father’s house, in Hurley Strect, 
on the 17th of October last. We reprint (with the sanction 
of the writer), from the pages of ‘ Nature,’ the following 
short sketch of his life and scientific career :— 

“The son of an eminent physician (Dr. Alfred Baring 
Garrod, F.R.S.), he was born in London on May 18, 1846, 
received a medical education at King’s College, London, 
and in 1868 entered St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
graduated (B.A.) in 1871, taking the highest place in the 
natural-science tripos. In due course he took his M.A. 
degree, and was elected a Fellow of his college in 1878. 
His earliest scientific predilections were chiefly for mathe- 
matics and physics; and the knowledge of these subjects 
which he acquired when a student was of great value to 
him in his biological researches. The mechanics of phy- 
siology was the subject to which he first turned his atten- 
tion as a scientific investigator; and while still an under- 
graduate he communicated a paper on the cause of the 
diastole of the ventricles of the heart to the ‘Journal of 
Anatomy’ (vol. i. 1869). About the same time he sent 
to the Royal Socicty the results of an interesting scrics of 
experiments made upon himself with the view of asccrtaining 
the causes of the minor fluctuations in the temperature of 
the human body while at rest, from which he concluded 
that these fluctuations- mainly result from alterations in 
the amount of blood exposed at the surface to the influence 
of absorbing and conducting media. These were published 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,’ vol. xvii. (1869). 
A series of papers in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society’ 
and in the ‘Journal of Anatomy’ followed, giving the result 
of observations upon the circulation of the blood, conducted 
with great ingenuity by means of the sphygmograph, aided 
by various modifications and improvements upon the original 
instrument due to his inventive and mechanical skill. It 
is, indeed, probable that physiology is the subject to which 
he would most willingly have devoted his attention, had not 
his energies been turned to the pursuit of morphology by 
his receiving the appointment, in January 1872, of Prosector 
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to the Zoological Society. This appointment is one which, 
perhaps more than any now existing, comes near to an ideal 
endowment of research. An unlimited amount of new 
material is placed in the hands of its occupant; there are 
no duties beyond those of making and recording original 
observations; and ample facilities are given for the publi- 
cation and illustration of all the observations made. ‘To 
the efficient performance of the duties of this office Mr. 
Garrod applicd himself with great energy and zeal, as 
testified by his numerous contributions upon the comparative 
anatomy of the vertebrate animals, which have enriched the 
publications of the Society from the date of his appointment 
to the present time. He devoted great attention to the 
anatomy of birds, hitherto too much neglected; and his 
observations upon their myology and visceral anatomy were 
beginning to throw some light upon the very difficult and 
obscure subject of the mutual affinities of the members of 
this class. The curious and most unexpected variations 
in structure often revealed in the dissection of species thought 
to be closely allied, soon convinced him of the necessity of 
far more extended and minute observations than had pre- 
viously been made; and those who closely watched his 
work, and knew that, besides the observations he had had 
time to complete and publish, he had already accumulated a 
vast mass of facts, partly in notes and drawings, and partly 
in the stores of his memory, feel most keenly how much has 
been lost by his early death. 

« His eagerness in acquiring knowledge was only equalled 
by his activity in imparting it to others; and he had a 
remarkably easy and lucid method of explaining, even to an 
uninstructed audience, difficult problems of physiology or 
anatomy. With the black board, or some ingeniously con- 
trived diagram or mechanical illustration, he was never at a 
loss to make his hearers comprehend his meaning. These 
great and varied powers probably tempted him to overtask 
his strength. Not content with his work at the Zoological 
Society, he sought for and obtained the Professorship of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at King’s College in 
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1874, and the Fullerian Professorship of Physiology at the 
Royal Institution in 1875. He was also appointed one of 
the Examiners in the Natural-Science Tripos in 1876, and 
was for several years a constant contributor to ‘ Nature.’ 
In 1876, when he had just completed his thirtieth year, he 
as elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

“In the simple and single-hearted devotion to the sciences 
he cultivated he was without a particle of jealousy or 
mistrust of others, but was always anxious to assist those 
who were working in the same direction; and his room at 
the Zoological Gardens was gradually becoming the profitable 
resort of many of the younger workers at comparative 
anatomy, who were encouraged in their labours by his advice 
and example. 

“Up to little more than a year ago he was apparently in the 
enjoyment of vigorous health ; but symptoms of the insidious 
disease (phthisis) which terminated his existence, then for 
the first time showed themselves. Through the gradual 
decline of his powers, and amid considerable suffering, borne 
with the greatest patience and calmness, he continued to the 
last to spend all his remaining strength in making the know- 
ledge which he had acquired available for the instruction of 
those that should come after.” 

The following is, we believe, a complete list of Mr. Garrod’s 
ornithological papers :— 


1872. 

On the Mechanism of the Gizzard in Birds. P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 525. 

Notes on the Anatomy of the Huia Bird (Heteralocha 
gouldi). P. Z. S. 1872, p. 643. 

Note on the Tongue of the Psittacine genus Nestor. P. Z.S. 
1872, p. 787. 

Note on an Ostrich lately living in the Society’s Collec- 
tion. By A. H. Garrod and Frank Darwin, B.A. P.Z. 8. 
1872, p. 356. 

Note on some of the Cranial Peculiarities of the Wood- 
peckers. Ibis, 1872, p. 357. 
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1873. 

On the Value in Classification of a Peculiarity in the An- 
terior Margin of the Nasal Bones of certain Birds. P.Z.S. 
1873, p. 33. 

On the Carotid Arteries of Birds. P. Z. S. 1873, p. 457. 

On some Points in the Anatomy of Steatornis. P. Z. S. 
1873, p. 526. 

On certain Muscles of the Thigh of Birds, and on their 
Valuc in Classification. Part I. P. Z. S. 1873, p. 626. 


1874. 

On certain Muscles of Birds and their Value in Classifica- 
tion.—Part IT. P. Z. 8. 1874, p. 111. 

On some Points in the Anatomy of the Columbe. P.Z.S. 
1874, p. 249. 

On the “ Showing-off” of the Australian Bustard (Hu- 
podotis australis), P. Z. S. 1874, p. 471. 

On Points in the Anatomy of the Parrots which bear on 
the Classification of the Suborder. P.Z.S. 1874, p. 586. 

Further Note on the Mechanism of the ‘ Show-off” in 
the Bustards. P. Z. S. 1874, p. 673. 


1875. 

On a Point in the Mechanism of the Bird’s Wing. P.Z.S. 
1875, p. 82. 

On the Form of the Lower Larynx in certain Species of 
Ducks. Po 225.1875. p. lol: 

On the Form of the Trachea in certain Species of Storks 
and Spoonbills. P. Z. 5. 1875, p. 297. 

On the Disposition of the Deep Plantar Tendons in dif- 
ferent Birds. P. Z. S. 1875, p. 339. 

Note on two Pigeons, Janthænas leucolema and Erythranas 
pulcherrima. P.Z. S. 1875, p. 367. 


1876. 
On a Peculiarity in the Carotid Arterics and other Points 
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in the Anatomy of the Ground-Hornbill (Bucorvus abys- 
sinicus). P. Z. S. 1876, p. 60. 

On the Anatomy of Chauna derbiana, and on the Syste- 
matic Position of the Screamers (Palamedeide). P. Z. 5. 
1876, p. 189. 

On the Anatomy of Aramus scolopaceus. P. Z. S. 1876, 
De H 

Notes on the Anatomy of Plotus anhinga. P. Z. S. 1876, 
p- 385. 

Notes on the Anatomy of the Colies (Colius). P. Z. S. 
1876, p. 416. 

On some Anatomical Characters which bear upon the 
Major Divisions of the Passerine Birds.—Part I. P. Z.S. 
1876, p. 506. 

Notes on the Anatomy of certain Parrots. P. Z. S. 1876, 
De O91. 

1877. 


Notes on the Anatomy and Systematic Position of the 
of the Genera Thinocorus and Attagis. P.Z.S. 1877, p. 413. 

Note on the Anatomy of Passerine Birds.—Part II. P.Z.S. 
1877, p. 447. 

Notes on the Anatomy of Passerine Birds.—Part III. 
1P, Aa Bio 1877, p. 520: 

Note on an Anatomical Peculiarity in certain Storks. 
Pa A Do 1877, p. 711. 

Note on the Absence or Presence of a Gall-bladder in the 
Family of the Parrots. P. Z. S. 1877, p. 793. 


1878. 

On the Systematic Position of the Momotide. P. Z. S. 
1878, p. 100. 

Note on the Gizzard and other Organs of Carpophaga la- 
trans. P. ZS, 1878, p. 102: 

Note on the Anatomy of Passerine Buirds.—Part IV. 
Po Ans. 1878, p. 143. 

On the Trachea of Tantalus loculator and of Vanellus ca- 
yennensis. P. Z.S. 1878, p. 625. 

On the Anatomy of the Maleo (Megacephalon maleo). 
P. Z. S. 1878, p. 629. 
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Notes on Points in the Anatomy of Levaillant’s Darter 
(Plotus levaillanti). P. Z.S. 1868, p. 679. 

Note on the Anatomy of Indicator major. P. Z.S. 1878, 
p. 930. 

1879. 

Note on Points in the Anatomy of the Hoatzin (Opistho- 
comus cristatus). P. Z.S. 1879, p. 109. 

On the Conformation of the Thoracic Extremity of the 
Trachea in the Class Aves.—Part I. The Gallinæ. P. Z. 8. 
1879, p. 354. 


Rediscovery of Loddigesia mirabilis.—We have great plea- 
aure in announcing that Hr. Stoltzmann, the collector of the 
Warsaw Museum in Peru, has obtained specimens of the 
remarkable Humming-bird Loddigesia mirabilis, of which 
the original specimen has hitherto remained unique. The 
Loddigesia was discovered by the botanical collector Matthews 
at Chachapoyas, in Peru, in 1836, and described by M. 
Bourcier before the Zoological Society in 1847. None of 
the many subsequent collectors who have visited Peru have 
obtained specimens. Hr. Stoltzmann, having had his atten- 
tion directed to the rarity of this bird by Graf v. Berlepsch, 
determined to proceed to Chachapoyas in order to obtain this 
desideratum, and arrived there in September last. Writing 
on the 28th of that month, he tells us that on the very first 
excursion which he made in the environs of Chachapoyas, five 
days after his arrival, he saw a young male of the much-de- 
sired Loddigesia, without, however being able to procure it. 
Two days later he proceeded to the same spot, and, after wait- 
ing in anxious expectation about two hours, succeeded in 
killing a young male with the plumage about half developed. 
In his next excursion he procured a second young male, and 
on the 19th of September an adult male, with the two singular 
spatuliform rectrices fully developed. Hr. Stoltazmann met 
with this Humming-bird within a distance of three kilo- 
metres from the city of Chachapoyas. He has ascertained 
that the original example, belonging to the late Mr. Loddiges, 
was shot at Quipachacha, about three leagues from Chacha- 
poyas. 


